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THE WOMEN, 


In good society the men and women always meet 
together as comparative strangers, however long and 
however intimately acquainted they may be with each 
other. So much ceremony, so much etiquette,so many 
idle nothings are forever in the way, that a plain sen- 
sible man gets wearied to death or discouraged in the 
very outset of his acquaintance with fashionable life. 
One half appear to be at college and the other half 
at a boarding-school for the greater pari of their lives. 
Things of no moment in his view, are matters of de- 
liberate, grave enquiry with them. They have a set- 
tled way of doing everything and of saying every 
thing. Ifthey bow, it is the bow 4 la somebody 
or other ; if they smile, it is the smile of my lord o 
my lady so-and-so, (borrowed from the stage per- 
haps) ; and so too if they shrug their shoulders, of 
lounge about, or toss their pretty heads, or give you 
a finger to shake, it is all done after the fashion of the 
week—a month earlier or a month later, and that 
very fashion would be laughed at as vulgar, in good 
society. If they visit, they visit by proxy—sending 
their card by a carriage or a footman, who instead of 
leaving it at the door, as the fashion used to be when 
a show of propriety prevailed, meets his fellow foot- 
men at agenera] receiving-house and interchanges 
cards with them all round. If they inquire after a 
dear friend’s health, who has had a narrow escape, 
or returned from a long journey, they always do it in 
the established phraseology of a visiting card—say- 
ing neither more nor less, whatever may be the na- 
ture of the case ; and their very congratulations for 
marriage, and their condolence for death are laid in 
by the pack, ready printed, in the language of a court- 
circular,—the latter provided with a jet border to pre- 
vent mistakes, and put aside for the day of calamity. 

They are indeed a people of strangers. ‘They are 
always on guard, always prepared ; they have no 
opportunity for mutual surprise. They never allow 
you to call upon a woman there, as we may do here 
after a single day’s acquaintance; they have no drop- 
ping in there, to say how d’ye do, or to swallow a cup 
of tea—that cordial of the heart, which in this coun- 
try will do more in fifteen minutes, toward making 
people acquainted as they ought to be, and as they 
wish to be, than all the grape-juice that ever flowed 
there in a twelvemonth. But they have no tea-ta- 
bles there—no such tea-tables at any rate, as we have 
here ; ifthey take tea at all, it is immediately after 
dinner, and pretty much as they take wine, or as the 
daughters of France take noyeau ; and therefore it is 
that they are what they are—a people of strangers. 

If they make love there, it is in broad day-light, 
with a lawyer at their elbow, a relation or two, or at 
least a mother tosee that her daughter is not snapped 
up and run off with before she knows the market 
value of the dowry to be expected from survivorship. 
So situated, with people coming and going all the live 
long day, whoon earth could ever manage to get 
in love ?—I donot mean as I have said before, the 


love they prattle about in story-books, nor the love of 
the theatre, but a rational modest love, a rooted, sin- 
cere and holy regard, which becomes after a time, a 
perpetual yearning ofthe heart, a most affectionate 
solicitude for the comfort of another—not merely for 
the possession of that other : Nordo I mean love at 
first sight, though such love as I do mean has enough 
to do with the blood to be the offspring of the heart 
—of impulse and fever—hope and fear—but love 
matured by intimacy and strengthened by trial —that 
high and serious affection which they have toward the heart, for people never to associate together before 
each other, who know that their hearts are acquainted marriage, as the plebeians do. 
and that there is nothing inthe hopes or wishes of/much; we see that every day—but surprise never 
either to be ashamed of, or sorry for. 

Such love cannot be in such society : a different 
kind of soil is required for its growth, and the near-| accomplishment all united together ; ignorance may 
‘approach they can ever make to it, is by a some-|40 much—for we see that every day : where nothing 
ling which is like the love of plebeians for each oth-| is known, everything is inferred—and the witchery 
er when they are held apart by ceremony,or inequal-| that works in the veins and arteries of the whole hu- 
ity of condition, or have met each other by accident }™an family, is like the law that binds the whole uni- 
late in life, or at least after their childhood was over, 
afar and away from their respective birth-places. 
For however strange it may appear, it is nevertheless | netism that may be demoristrated away. As wellmay 
true, that we seldom fall in love, the wisest and best|we try to cure what physicians call a fever, by ad- 
of us, with the wise and good, or the beautiful andj ™inistering a syllogism or a homily, as hope to per- 
high, that we have associated with from our child- suade a man to be well, who has been touched to the 
hood up, or gone to school with ; much less do we | Core by that invincible something, which whatever it 
ever get enchanted by those whom we have been|™ay be tothe multitude, is the breath of life to hint. 
familiar with all our lives long. Affection, it may be | And so with novelty ; novelty may domuch. We 
that we feel for such, when we marry ; sincere and |8¢¢ the proof on every side of us. People who, if they 
very deep regard, it may be that we entertain for such | Were to remain forever at home, would never marry, 
in their maturity, whether we pursue them with alook |have but to pass over a certain distance of high- 
of entreaty and courtship or not, if they are either |0ad, have to go where they are not known, where 
lovely or estimable—or estimable in the sight of oth-|they have not been through all the successive stages 
ers ; but it is not love—it is not the strong, holy, agi-|f childhood, youth and maturity, before the eyes of 
tating fever that makes a proud man tremble to have | the public, and they are married forthwith, or at any 
his thoughts guessed at, or the timid girl quake at the|rate in love. But though ignorance may do much, 
Why should this be ? and surprise much, and novelty much; yet altogether 
Why are we not able soto love what we are best they will do less for the growth of that feeling which 
acquainted with ?—to feel a passion for tried worth,|may be trusted na properly-regulated, free 
because it happens to have been tried thoroughly and | intercourse, where the parties have got their growth 
Can it be that in such a| before they are allowed to see each other. And well 
case, we do not love each other, simply because we |indeed is it for the good of society that such is the 
Can it be|law of attraction for live bodies—the gravitation of 
that love—true love—the love thatall would wish|SPitits.-Were those who are most with each other 
to inspire, whatever they may say to the contrary, from their childhood up, or most intimate with each 
and whatever may be the name they give toit, isthe |Other in the flush of youth, most likely to feel the 
growth not of knowledge but of ignorance ; not of quick passion of love, it would be destructive to mor- 
truth but of untruth ; not of plain-dealing but of mys-|4Is. It were safer to permit brothers and sisters to 
tery and concealment ? 

Leaving others to decide upon the nature of that| the world, as they do now in Persia, and as they ever 
strange feeling of the human heart which, whether it will where they are kept apart from the very day of 
be a disease or a persuasion, ought never to be trifled their birth, and brought up away from each other, 
with, I would observe, that so far, the upper classes than it would be to allow that peculiar disposition 
of society would have an advantage over the lower that leads to early marriage, to thrive in those who 
classes in the country like that of England, if they are allowed to associate together as freely as broth- 
ever had an opportunity of being properly acquaint-|°™ and sisters, from their childhood up. 

They arekept| The first classes of English society, from the very 
apart in their youth ; and so far their education is fa-|nature of the life they lead, being always in public, 
vorable to the affection alluded to ; but they are kept| doing whatever they do at all before the eyes of a 
apart in their maturity, and there they lose more than|"™ultitude, cannot marry for love. Andso with the 









beating of her own heart. 


repeatedly by ourselves ? 


happen to know each other too well ? 


ed with each other before marriage. 











tal toa romantic love, to that affection which betrays 
itself in the very breathing of a powerful man, which 
may be read in the drooping of the eye-lid,or the quiv- 
ering of the lip, or the color coming,and going with 
irregular flashes over the forehead, or about the mouth 
of the most guarded woman, for people to associate to- 
gether from their childhood up,as the plebeians do; yet 
is it more fatal to every sort of affection that deserves 
the name of love, to all sympathy, sentiment and pref- 
erence of the heart—I do not say of the head, but of 





Surprise may do 


brought people permanently together in wedlock, 
even though it were the surprise of beauty apd high 


verse together—irresistible and unintelligible—it is 
not a charm to be withstood by argument, nor a mag- 





marry together, as they did in the primitive ages of 





they had preyiously gained . for though it may be fa- second, third and fourth classes—without being oblig- 
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————_—__ ———_ = 
ed to do asthe others do, they do so from choice.| this generation, I, myself, though 1 have taken trou- 
They are uncomfortable not from nécessity, but for|ble enough to learn the truth, have never yet been 
fashion-sake. ‘They have their public interviews and| able to meet with a case of bundling—of bundling 
there {éte-a-létes with a mob of ostrich feathers, cham-| proper, | should say, in the United-States, nor with 
ber-maids or footmen, with gold-headed walking-|but one trust-worthy individual who had ever met 
staves at their elbows, before marriage ; they have|with so much as one case—and he had met with 
their settlements and their pin-money ; their widow’s|4ut one, for which he would give his word. These 
dowry, their next friends, (at law,) their trustees,| things are trifles ; but when they are told in books 
their bankers and their privileges ; and all take care | that are circulated and trusted to throughout Europe; 
to provide for a separation as a thing of course, for a|such books too as that of the Marquis de Chastel- 
separate interest, and a separate maintenance. leux, or that of De Rochefoucault, it becomes a matter 
Nothing could be more fatal to what in this country | worthy of serious enquiry. The truth must be told 
would be spoken of as a love-match ; and yet per-| whatever it is—for the truth cannot be so bad, whatev- 
haps nothing can be more favorable to the independ-| re it may be, as the untruth, which isnow repeated 
ence of married women. Where they are so protect-| of us. 
ed by lawyers—in spite of the law; for while they are| The travels of Chastelleux are translated by an 
classed with children, with idiots, and with lunatics! Englishman, who had been a long while in this coun- 
at law, they are enabled by the industry or the in-|try. ‘The book was undoubtedly written with great 
genuity of lawyers to do the very things every hour care, by a very honest, able man, who had very good 
which the law says they cannot and shall not do—| opportunities of knowing the truth; and is now set off; 
that is, though the law says a married woman shall | by another very honest, able man, who was, if any- 
have no property, no interest apart from her husband, | thing, rather partial to America—enough to make 
no power of disposal either of herself or of any pro-|one wary of trusting to the report of any travel- 
perty that may be given to her,it,has been discovered ler, who does not say in so many words, after estab- 
that she may sue and be sued at law ; give and take / lishing a character for himself—I saw this—I heard 
at law, and hold and enjoy at law, by a little contri-| this. I take nobody’s word for what I now say, &e, 
vance and subterfuge, all that the law pretends to| &e. It would be easy to enumerate a multitude of 
deny to her:—But where women are so protected by | other stories, which are now believed in, about the 
the lawyers (in spite of law) they are sure to be treat-| people of the United States—not only by the people 
ed with more deference if not with more kindness, \of Europe, and of Great Britain particularly, but, by| 
with more respect if not with more affection ; though | the people of the United States, themselves. But a} 
on the other hand, where people are so prepared for | dry catalogue of such things would be of little use 3} 
independence of each other, they are apt to show a|and I shall content myself, therefore, with a 
temper unfavorable to domestic enjoyment, and| only such as fall in my way. 
where they have come together prepared to separate,|_ One occurs to me now—a little one to be sure, but 
and knowing that they may separate, either publicly | one which has travelled into every part of the globe. | 
q@ privately without reproach, and, if they please,|It is worth recording here, because a part of the A- 
without discovery, they are apt to prove their! merican people throw it up, as a reproach to another 
power on a slighter provocation ; they have lit-| part of the same people ; and yet, strange as it may 
tle to urge them to forbearance or self-denial. It is| appear, the whole is founded on a ridiculous error. 








having discovered perhaps, that cause and effect may 
be convertible terms, that, in such a serious matter, 
none but a fool would buy a pig in a poke, and that, 
after all, maternity may lead to marriage there, as 
marriage leads to maternity here. And why not ?—~ 
for, after the establishment of the lying-in hospitals of 
Russia, the unmarried who bore ‘children to the 
State,” wre proud of the duty, and were looked up- 
on we are told, with great favor by the public. She 
added also. that she was once at a party, made up of 
sixteen or eighteen females—females of good charac- 
ter, all but one or two of whom were mothers, or had 
been so, before they were married. By Chastelleux 
and his English translator, it would appear to have 
been very much the same, in America, about the years 
1780-1-2.—It is not so, now. To have hada child 
before marriage, would now be fatal to a woman, 
here, whatever might be her condition, or beauty ; 
fatal, inevery shape. No man would have courage 
to marry her ; no woman of character would associ- 
ate with her. Ask the first individual you meet, a- 
bove the age of twelve or thirteen here, and you may 
have the name and history of every poor girl, in the 
neighborhood, who has been so unlucky as to have a 
child of her own, without leave—perhaps within a 
period of six or eight years, ina populous neighbor- 
hood of twenty or thirty miles about. A widow with 
half a score of children, forty years ago, if we may 
believe Doctor Franklin, was an object for the for- 
tune-hunters of America. It is not so, now. The 
demand for widows; and for every sort of ready- 


| made family, is beginning to be over. 


That which is called bundling here, though bad 
enough—is not a twentieth part so bad. Here it is 
only a mode of courtship. The parties instead of 
sitting up, together, go to bed together ; but go to 
bed with their clothes on. This would appear to be 
a perilous fashion; but I have been assured by the in- 
dividual above, that he had proof to the contrary ; 
for in the particular case alluded to, the only case 


not so with those who,being coupled once, are coupled | 'The New-Englanders are charged with eating pork |! ever heard of on good authority, although he 
for ever ; with those who know that if they do not|and molasses—pork and molasses together. Now, |" invited by the parents of a pretty girl who 


subdue their evil desires, or evil temper, they are/ although nineteen twentieths of the United States 


stood near him, to bundle with her, and although 


making not only another, but themselves unhappy. | people, out of New-England, believe this tobe a fa. jhe did bundle with her, he had every season to 
Being married for life, they cannot trifle with their|yvorite garbage for a New-Englander, it isa dish believe that, ifhe had been very free—or more free 


partner’s comfort, without trifling with their own. 
What is law there, is law here, with regard to the|and young ; and, recurring to the old way of putting 


legal condition of the married female. Having no|the matter, { now declare that I have never been able |*» ° ; 
property of her own at law, she has no such hold upon {to meet with a dish of the sort, nor with more than} traitor by all parties 


us as we insist upon having on “ll those whom we!two persons who ever had met with a dish of the sort, 
hope to control, or persuade, or prevail with. Ajeither at sea, or on shore. ‘The New-England- 
change might be made for the better. She might be|ers do eat pork ; and they do eat molasses ; and if 
lifted up from her state of servitude and vassalage to! you look into the catalogue of ship-stores, for a New- 
that of partnership ; and this without materially les-| England fisherman, or whaler, you way be pretty 
sening the check we now have upon her wayward-|sure of seeing the two articles enumerated on the bill, 
ness, or changeableness, or love of dominion, side by side with each other, if not in the very same 
: ee line. ‘This may have generated the report—a joke, 

BUNDLING, at fitst undoubtedly ; but now, a matter of universal 

By Rochefoucault,in accounting for the populousness and established faith.* 

of Massachusetts, the N. Englanders are charged with} py,y » in Wales: bundling there isa 
bundling. By Chastelleux, whose book I am not able Bon. oe A pert peg reese Ag whose 
to refer to now, the charge is repeated, and by half a} .. +4 is truth itself, asused me, not long ago, that in 
score of other honest, good-natured people, who have |)... country they do not think a bit the worse of a 
made books about the new world. But if you in-| .,) for anticipating her duties, or in other words, for 


quire into the business, you are pretty sure to be told, being a mother before she has been a wife ; they 
inquire where you may, that bundling is not known |- 


there, but somewhere further back in the woods, or 














*I have heard on pretty good authority, however, that, 


hardly ever heard of here. I have enquired of old) 





further “‘ down east :’? Nay, while in every part of 
the United States, the multitude speak of bundling as 
the habit of their neighbors, either east, west, north 
or south, where the witches of the country were “ lo- 
cated,” about a century ago, by the grandfathers of 


in the southern states, people do prepare pork, in a pecu- 
liar way, with molasses: They do, tomy knowledge, pre- 
pare bacon so, for family-uce, in the north ; and I have 
seen water and molasses drunk half-and-half, by the stu- 
dents of a Law-School in Connecticut—students of the 








temperately, and under the name of switchel. 





‘than he might have been, at a country frolick, after 


ithey had invited him to escort her, to sit up with her, 
‘to dance with her, he would have been treated asa 
He hada fair opportunity of 
|knowing the truth ; and he spoke of the matter, as if 
|he would prefer the etiquette of sitting up, to the eti- 
| quette of going to bed, with a girl who had been so 
| brought up. He complained of her asa prude. The 
following communication however, appears to be one 
that may be depended on. 

‘© Mr. Neau,—lIf you wish to know the truth about 
bundling, I am inclined to think that§your correspendent 
V. cuuld tell you all about it—it seems, by his confession, 
that he has practised it upon a large scale. I never heard 
of the thing till about three years ago; an acquaintance of 
mine had gone to spend the summer with an aunt, who 
|lived somewhere near Sandy-River. The following isa co- 
| py of one of her letters while there. 

‘** [ should have written sooner, so don’t think me un- 
kind, but I have been waiting to find something to write 
about. You requested me to give you a faithful descrip- 
tion of the country, the manners and customs of the inhab- 
itants, &c. I have not been here quite three months, but 
I have been every-where, seen every-thing, and got ac- 
quainted with every-body. I shall certainly inform you 
of every thing that 1 have seen or heard, that’s worth 
relating. 

You remember how you told me, before I left home, 
that I was so far prem and that if I went so far back in 
the country, that I should be very much admired and flat- 


south, however. In the north, it is drunk too, but more |tered, and have as many lovers as I could wish for. I find 








it all true. The people here are remarkably kind and at- 
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tentive to me; they seem to think, that I must be some- 
thing more than common, because I have always lived so 
near Portland. 

But first, I must tell you that since I have been here, I 
have had a beau. You must know that the young men, 
in particular, are very attentive to me. Well, among 
these, is one who is considered the finest young man in the 

Jace, and well he may be—he owns a good farm, which 
on a large barn upon it, and-a neat two-story house, all 
finished. These are the fruits of his own industry ; beside 
he is remarkably good-looking, is very large, but well 
proportioned, and has a good share of what I call, real 
manly beauty. Soon after my arrival here, I was intredu- 
ced to this man—no, not introduced neither, for they 
never think of such a thing here. They all know me of 
course, because I am a stranger. Some days, three, four 
ora half a dozen, call to see me, whom I never before 
saw nor heard of ; they come and speak to me as if I was 
an old acquaintance, and I converse with them as freely 
asif I had a!ways known them from childhood. In this 
kind of a way I got acquainted with my beau, that was; 
he was very attentive to me, from our first meeting. If 
we happened to be going anywhere in company, he was 
sure to ofier me his arm—no, I am wrong again, he never 
fered me his arm in his life. If you go to walk witha 
young man here, instead of offering you his arm, ds the 
young men do up our way, he either takes your hand in 
his,or passes one arm around your waist; and this he does 
with such a proveking careless honesty, that you cannot, 
for your life, be offended with him. Well, I had walked 
with my Jonathan several! times in this kind of style. I 
confess that there was something in him that I could not 
but like—he does not lack for wit, and has a good share 
of common-sense; his language is never studied—he al- 
ways seems to speak from the heart. So when he asked 
what sort of a companion I thought he would make, I 
very candidly answered, that I thought he would 
make avery agreeable one. I think just so of you, said he, 
and it shall not be my fault, he continued, if we are not 
companions for life. We shall surely make a bargain, 
said he, after sitting silent a few moments, so we'll bun- 
die to night. Bundle what? I asked. We will bundle 
together, said he; you surely know whatI mean. I know 
that our farmers bundle wheat, corn-stalks and hay; do 
you mean that you want me to help you bundle any of 
these? enquired I. [ mean that I want you to stay 
with me to-night! [tis the custom in this place, when a 
man stays with a girl—if it is warm weather, for them to 
throw themselves on the bed, out side of the bed-clothes; 
if the weather is cold, they crawl under the clothes, 
then if they have anything to say, they say it—when they 
get tired of talking, they can go to sleep; this is what we 
call bundling—now what do you call it in your part of the 
world? We have no such works, answered [; not 
amongst respectable people, nor dol think that any peo- 
ple would that either thought themselves respectable, or 
wished to be thought so. 


Don’t be too severe upon us, Miss , I have al- 
ways observed that those, who muke-believe so much 
modesty, have in reality but very little. I always act as 
I feel—and speak as I think. I wish you todo the same, 
but have none of your ma ke-believes with me—you smile 
—you begin to think you have been a little too scrupu- 
lous—you have no objection to bundling now, have you? 
Indeed I have. I am not to be trifled with; soif you 
refuse, I have done with you forever. Then be done as 
quick as you please, for I’ll not bundle with you, nor with 
any other man. Then farewell, proud girl, said he; fare- 
well, honest man, said [—and off he went sure enough. 

I have since made enquiries about bundling, and have 
learned that it is really the custom here, and that they 
think no more harm of it, than we do our way of a young 
couple’s sitting up together. I have known an instance, 
since I have been here, of a girl’s taking her sweet-heart 
to a neighbor’s house,and asking for a bed for two to lodge 
in, or rather to bundle in. They happened to have com- 
pany at her father’s, so that their beds were all occupied ; 
she thought no harm of it. She and her family are re- 
spectable. 

Grandmother says, that bundling was a very common 
thing in our part of the country, in old times; that most 
of the first settlers lived in log-houses; that these log-houses 
seldom had more than one room that had a” fire-place,— 





in this room the old people slept—so if one of their girls 


had a sweet-heart in the winter, she must either sit with 


him in the room where her father and mother slept,or take | taken. 
him into her sleeping room—she would choose the latter 
for the sake of being alone with him; but sometimes|the art of manufacturing it. 
when the cold was very severe, rather than freeze to| wit to imitate the style of another. 
death, they would crawl under the bed-clothes; and this, 


after a while, became a habit, a custom, or a fashion. 


The man that I am going to send this by, is just ready 
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I’ll give you a more particular t of the people here. 
Adieu.”’ : August 5, 1825. 


Mr. Evrror,—You may be sure that what is related in 
the foregoing letter is the truth. I know that there is con- 
siderable other information in it, mixed up with that about 
which you wished to be informed, but I could not very 
well separate it.”’ 


So—after all that has been said of the practice of 
bundling in our country, by foreign writers, travel- 
lers and reviewers—after all the reproach that has 
been heaped upon us; now that we are able so get at 
the plain truth—it appears to be, though certainly a 
bad practice, not half so bad as the junketing and 
sitting-up courtships that are known elsewhere. 
Nay more. Though, in the present state of society, 
it isa practice that should be utterly discountenanced 
everywhere, still it would seem to have grown up out 
of the peculiar circumstances of our first settlers, to be 
confined now to remote and small districts (for I have 
heard of only three instances, after allmy enquiry) 
and to be rapidly going out of practice. Yet more— 
there can be no bad intention—there can be no evil 
consequences, where respectable and modest women 
are not ashamed to acknowledge that they bundle. 
lam anxious to know the truth, for the purpose of 
correcting both the misrepresentations that are abroad, 
and the practices that prevail here. Bundling how- 
ever, is known in other countries, where they have 
less excuse, and in Wales, where they do not bundle, 
as I have said before, it is no reproach for a woman to 
have had a child before marriage. It was so in Rus- 
sia, after Catharine established her lying-in hospitals. 


LOTTERIES, 

‘* Mr. Neax,—Since my last I have collected a heap 
of the advertisements of your lottery-men ; it is real- 
ly curious tosee what “* Luck Again!” ‘* Good Luck !!’’ 
**Good Luck Again.’’ ‘*Great Luck in Capitals again,’’ 
they all have at their ‘‘ Fortunate,” ‘ Well known 
Fortunate,’ ‘Truly Fortunate,’ ‘‘ Real Fortunate,” 
** Most Fortunate,’’ ‘* Real Prize’? offices. 

The Almighty is no respecter of persons, neither does 
he take part in such nefarious transactions. 

Now ifany one of the ticket venders will make it ap- 





others, or that aticket bought at his office will be more 
likely to draw a prize than it would if it had been bought 
anywhere else, it will be proof positive, that he is in 
league with the powers of darkness. 


doubtless are on the way. Statesman of April 5, 1823. 


and Oxford lottery draws to-morrow at 3 o’clock. 
Oct. 26. 


drawn, or to be drawn ? 


Bagdat, July 14, 1828. 





LAND OF NOD. 


try te persuade them—and oblige your friend, 
JONATHAN FEARFUL.” 





knows who the writer is.”’-- 


tating the style of others. 
I mean in prose composition. 





to start, so I cannot stop to write more now—in my next 








‘© *Two prizes of $1,000 each, have been heard from . : v é you 
this week, one of which is owned in this town ; afew more | St this. You will be delighted with the 4th volume, it is 


‘Iam always happy to hear from Astrea, who by 
way of a P. S. adds, “‘ No one but the writer of this 


Mr. Editor—You sometimes accuse people of imi- 
I think you must be mis-} 47055. Roche 
I cannot tell -M 
what may be done in poetry, as | do not understand 
I really have not the}jand. 
hen I am writ- 
ing upon any subject, I never think of the style, but| Ryan. 
get my ideas down as fast as | can.—Sometimes they 
come along in good order; at others I get that in the 
middle that should be first, and that first that should 


be last. I then copy them and arrange them to the 
best of my judgment—I never tried to imitate the 
style of another, but I think I should reake a very 
awkward piece of work, if I did. 

Bagdad, July 21. ASTRA, 

I did not see the Yankee of the 9thinst. till yes- 
terday. What you say init about novels being work 
for the strong, the great and the wise, and how 
they have been left in a great measure to boys and 
girls, women and children, just proves what your opin- 
ton ts of women. 

_ Ican tell you, Mr. that you are a little bit mistaken 
in your opinion of women—let them be rightly edu- 
cated,and they are as capable of every thing that does 
not require physical strength, as the men. 

** But don’t believe she is a woman.” What sort 
ofan animal do you think she is ?—I had an idea that 
a rational person might be of either sex. What au- 
thority have you for supposing that such an one (1) 
must bea he? I knew that they was not correct, as 
it would not agree in number with the noun person 
for which it stood—but I did not know how to ex- 
press it any better. I thank you kindly for pointing 
out some of my errors. | willtry to be more careful in 
future.” 


(1) An one—should be a one, o having the power of the eppsonant w. 


a. 





It certainly is worth insertion. O the simplicity of chil- 
dren. 


“ Joun Neau,—lIf the following isin your opinion 
worth an insertion in the Yankee, it is at your service. 
Yours A SuBSCRIBER. 
A few days since, asI was crossing a pasture in this 
vicinity, a party of young urchins just forward of me were 
closely engaged in a conversation on the subject of witch- 
es. One from six to eight years old called the attention 
of the others by exclaiming with some warmth, I'll tell 
you what [ would do if I was a witch ; I would turn into 
a yellow-bird, be caught ina cage, and placed in the 
house of some rich man, and in the night would change 
myself back to a boy, steal all the money I could find, and 
run away home. 
P. S. I givethe above story merely to show at how 
early a period in life some of our youth are actually plan- 
ing mischief.’’ 








BENTHAW’S EVIDENCE, 
This extraordinary man has lately published a work on 


pear, that he has a more fortunate office than any of the evidence, which will probably overthrow the whole sys- 


tem of what we regard as the most rational part ofour law. 
A correspondent,who has furnished me with a copy, writes 
thus. . 

‘* T expect you will have received Evidence before you 


the one of all others to maxe extracts from. Luckily the’ 


“ tLuck again! 1 of 1000, 1 of 500, the Cumberland work required no editor to recommend it, or it would have 


miscarried wofully;* what has been done, is slovenly, with 
the exception of one excellent note. There is one note, 
however, which shews that the editor cannot have read 


* Would it not have been as well to advertise, thata wild-goose had been . : . 
heard from; and without doubt more would be flying. the text, or that if he did, he has not understood it: he 
tI don’t understand the meaning of this. Is the luck good, or bad? 1 of 1000,| combats what he supposes to be an opinion ofthe author’s 
1 @f 500, what? and were they lost or found,—il they were prizes, were they . 


although in the text of the preceding paye it is given as 
an hypothesis, and with the author’s dissent to its truth. 
The work has been much read here, even among our law- 
yers, and has added considerably to that splendid reputa- 


‘*Mr. Neat,—We are very much troubled with skunks|tion which Bentham enjoys, more especially among en- 
—these creatures use such weapons for defence, that our |lightened men. : 
men have not the courage to attack them. Perhaps your} peared in French, M. Dumont, has been staying in Lon- 
“* opponent,” or your ‘‘ antagonist,” [as they do not|don for about two months, and has been as usual most fa- 
value their own persons]—one or both of them, would be | vorably accueilli, in our first circles. — 
willing to come out here, with their ‘ double barrelled |\ished in Paris, ‘Organization Judiciare, &c. par Bent- 
pistols,” and bravely attack these lawless creatures. Do|ham,’’—an enlargement of the English “ Judicial Es- 


The editor of his works, which have ap- 
He has lately pub- 


tablishment,”’} which I believe Bentham drew up for the 
French National Assembly.”’ 


* The editor is John Mill, jun. son of the author of “British Indiv.” The son 
has no superior of his age, for reasoning power, He is hardly twenty-one yet. 
NEW BOOKS, 


In the press of J. & J. Harper, of New-York. 
Contrast, a novel, in’2 vols.12 mo. By Regina 





Lire or MAnsie Waucu. 
AvventTures oF Hassi Basa, of Ispahan, in Eng- 


Grsson’s SURVEYING, new edition, improved by J 
Rosertson’s Works. 


Brown’s Dicrionary of the Bible 
Gisson’s Rome. 
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POEMS BY RICHARD H,. DANA, 
Dedicated to Gulian (I wonder how they pronounce 
that word—not Julian I hope, for that were against all 
analogy) C. Verplanck, Esquire (I wonder if he is an 
: if so, I wonder who made him an Esquire ?) 
The Buccaneer, the first poem in the book, is decid- 
edly one of the best, and boldest, and most original poems 


American 


of the age. And yet,in every stanza, a lover of high, 
strange poetry, such poetry as men breathe in their sleep, 
when they are forth on the broad wings of their unclogged 
nature, feeling and seeing and hearing the substances, 
the sights and the noises of earth, sea and air, will per- 
ceive that the idea, and a goodly portion of the treating, 
have been borrowed from Cbhleridge, and Wordsworth ; 
and that, if the ANcrenT MARineER‘had never been 
written, bold and vigorous and peculiar as this poem is, 
it would never have appeared. 

** It is not without hesitation,”’ says the author, ** that 
I give this small volume to the public ; for no one can be 
more sensible than I am how much is required to the pro- 
duction of what may be rightly called poetry. It is true 
that something resembling it is oftentimes borne into in- 
stant and turbulent popularity, while a work of genuine 
character may be lying neglected by all except the poets. 
But the tide of time flows on, and the former begins to 
settle to the bottom, while the latter rises slowly and 
steadily to the surface and goes forward ; for a spirit 
is in it.”’ 

And really the author has spoken the truth. There is 
a spirit in such poetry, and it will rise up and over-master 
the rubbish that may fora while have encumbered its 
way, and will go forward, instinct with immortality. If 
it were not worthy of high praise, I for one should not 


have permitted it to escape so long ; to lie by as it has 


From out the trees the sabbath-bell 
Rings cheerful, far and wide, 
Mingling its sound with bleatiygs of the flocks, 
That feed about the vale amongst the rocks. 


Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat 
In former days withiy the vale ; 
Flapp’d in the bay the pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale ; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murder’d men ; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 


But calm, low voices, words of grace, 
Now slowly fall upon the ear ; 

A quiet look is in each faee, 
Subdued and holy fear : 

Each motion’s gentle ; allis kindly done— 

Come, listen, how from crime this isle was won.”’ 

These fine stanzas are extracted not an account of any- 
thing remarkable in them, though the passages printed in 
italics are enough to show that we are having to do with 
a poet—one of God’s poets too—not with one such as 
they make at Harvard—but for the better understanding 
of the story. 

Flapped in the bay the pirates sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale— 

The black-duck, with her glossy breast 
Sits swinging silently— 

Such things are enough to show that the author is of 
the annointed ones: of them that have a language of their 
ewn for all the higher purposes, and holier thoughts of 
man. But why should he roughen his music, without re- 
garding the hearer? Why say amongst, instead of a- 
mong ? Why say the brook—comes—tinkling—three 
unpronouncable words together, when if the charm were 
properly or worthily wrought, a single previous paragraph 





for several months, waiting for the truth to be told of it. 
Regarding it however as I do—and before I have done 
with it, 1 mean to array the proof in such a way before 
the reader, that if he has a bit of flesh or blood in his 
nature, he must agree with me—I know that a tardy re- 
view of it will be of more use, forty times over, thana 
more early one would have been. Fortosay nothing of 
the haste with which one is compelled both to read and 
write, if he reviews a book immediately after its first ap- 
pearance, there will be a risk in his doing so of another 
sort. He is liable to take too decided a party stand—to 
over-praise it in the flush and fever of his first impressions; 
or to go to loggerheads with those who do. Many an 
author has been ruine@by the precipitate or extravagant 
praise of a delighted critic—but more have been destroy- 
ed by that party-feeling which leads a critic to have a 
mind of his own as early as possible, after a book has ap- 
peared ; to be for or against, without giving the public 
time to breathe; to be hot, because a rival editor is cold, 
or cold because he may happen to be hot. 
the author should. be huffy with ws for not having shown 
up his book before, why let him read over this introduc- 


tion anew, and regard himself as the luckiest of men; for 


if he had been reviewed in a hurry, the probability is 


of the greater part of the Buccaneers ? 


The hero is named Matthew Lee; and the poem breaks 


out upon you after the following fashion. 


‘The island lies nine leagues away 

‘Along its solitary shore, 

Of craggy rock and sandy bay 

No sound but ocean’s roar, 
Save, where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shrill cry coming through the sparkling foam. 


But when the light winds lie at rest; 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently ; 
How beautiful ! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


And4nland rests the green, warm dell ; 
The brook comes tinkling down its side ; 


And so—if} 


4 ; >| which,.by the by, is after that of Charles Lamb (Elia). 
that he would have been despatched in a single paragraph | 


or so: and then who would ever have known what to think | 





would have sotuned the ear, that such a clinking of k’s 
| would offend it like the crash of broken glass. 
| 
| ‘* Twelve years are gone since Matthew Lee 
Held in this isle unquestion’d sway, 
1 dark, low, brawny man was he— 
His law—‘* It is my way.”’ 
Beneath his thickset brows a sharp light broke 
From small grey eyes ; his laugh a triumph spoke.”’ 
The poem proceeds with a very well-managed account 
of the pirate’s look, life and history ; and as the whole 
cannot be extracted nor enough to show the run ef the 
story, I shall content myself with picking out here and 
there a pear! of gr@at price, and holding it up to the read- 
er, without saying a word about its relationship to others; 
leaving him to infer—if he is bold enough—that even 
these are not the best. , 
Tis fearful on the broad-back’d waves 


To feel them shake and hear them roar. 
* * * * 





The sea has like a plaything tossed 
The heavy hull the live-long night. 

} * * * * 
Torn spars and sail—her cargo inthe deep 


The ship makes port with slow and laboring sweep. 


Here we have a touch after Leigh Hunt’s manner ; 


But I like the bold familiarity of the style, and the very 
jabruptness, better than the happy descriptive phrase- 
| ology alluded to. 


‘* The moon comes up—the night goes on. 
Why in the shadow of the mast, 
Stands that dark, thoughtful man alone ? 
Thy pledge, man ; keep it fast ! 
Bethink, thee of her youth and sorrows, Lee: 
Helpless—alone—and, then, her trust in thee !”’ 
The woman alluded to here is a beautiful woman,who, 
with her riches, came on board the ship he command- 
ed in a Spanish port. 
He looks out on the sea that sleeps in light 
And growls an oath—* It is too still to-night.” 
Here, spite of the affectation that prevails, we are 
caught by the bluff manner of saying (es Byron has said 
before in Lara) that nothing evil can abide the—still- 


The seud is driving wildly over head : 
The stars burn dim—the ocean mourns its dead 


In the dead of night, her attendants are butchered by 


** the dim cabin lamp”? (nothing is said of any female at- 
tendants) and he is already on his way to her, when a 
cry is heard, 


** One long, long, shrill, and piercing scream 
Comes thrilling through the growl of men— 
* + * 


‘* It ceased.—With speed o’ th’ lightning’s flash 
A loose-robed form, with streaming hair, 
Shoots by.—A leap—a quick, short splash ' 
*Tis gone '—There’s nothing there ! 
The waves have swept away the bubbling tide. 
Bright-crested waves, how proudly on ye ride ' 


‘* She’s sleeping in her silent cave, 
~ Nor hears the stern, loud roar above, 
Or strife of man on land or wave. 
Young thing ! thy home of love 
Thou soon hast reach’d !—Fair, unpolluted thing ! 
They harm’d thee not !—Was dying suffering ?”’ 


And so her story is told, and fairly told. But the mur- 


derers how fares it with them?— 


** Why look ye on each other so, 
And speak no word ?—Ay, shake the head ! 
She’s gone where ye can never go. 
What fear ye from the dead ? 
They tell no tales ; and ye are all true men ; 
But wash away that blood ; then, home again !’’?— 
* * 


‘© Now slowly up they bring the dead 

From out that silent, dim-lit rvom. 

No prayer at their quick burial said— 

No friend to weep their doom. 
The hungry waves have seized them one by one ; 
And, swallowing in their prey, go roaring on.”’ 


Now partly to avoid the ing-in, and partly to preserve 
the hearty every-day English idiom, J should have said, 
‘And swallowing up their prey go roaring on.”’ 


For you never hear people talking about swallowing in 
a thing; they swallow down their breakfast; and the sea 
swallows up a navy, and the earth a city. 

But the lady of Spain brought a horse on board. What 
to do with him was the question. He might betray the 
murder if he were carried alive te another shore. 


** Such sound to mortal ear ne’er came 
As rang far o’er the waters wide. 
It shook with fear the stoutest frame— 
That horse is on the tide ! 
As the waves leave, or lift him up, his cry 
Comes lower now—and now, ’tis near and high. 


. 
And through the swift wave’s yesty crown 
His scar’d eyes shoot a fiendish light, 
And fear seems wrath. He now sinks down, 
Now heaves again to sight, 
Then drifts away ; yet all that night they hear 
Far off that dreadful ery.” 


But why this tremendous cry from a drowning animal? 
who ever heard the scream of a horse ?—not one of our 
authors Ill warrant you. But why so much talk about 
it of late in almost every book you open? I’lltell you. 
Some years ago one Walter Scott, a man who is said to 
have written a considerable quantity of Scotch poetry, 
happened to allude tothe unearthly shriek of a wounded 
horse—whereto he appended a note, saying that on the 


| field of battle, you may sometimes hear the shriek of a 


wounded horse, which resembles nothing you ever heard 
before. This was enough. All the novel-writers, and 
all the verse-weavers of the day betook themselves to the 
job—and in every book that appeared, there was the dev- 
il to pay with some screeching barb, or screaming steed, 
or shrieking charger. 

But to return to Lee. He gets back to port, and with 
his partners in guilt, whom he rules with a rod of iron— 
betakes himself to that gem of the solitary sea, near 
which the sea-bird swings on the wave ; and there at last 








ness end beauty of such a night. 


he is overtaken by the anniversary of that dey on which 
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he drove the woman overboard, butchered her followers 


and launched her horse upon the waters. 
carousal— 
«* The words they spoke, we may not speak. 
The tales they told, we may not tell. 
Mere mortal man, forbear to seek 
The secrets of that hell ! 
Their shouts grow loud. *Tis near mid hour of night. 
What means upon the waters that red light ? 


They have a 


Not bigger than a star it seems : 

And, now, ’tis like the bloody moon : 

And, now, it shoots in hairy streams 

Its light !—’Twill reach us soon ! 
A ship ! and all on fire !—hull, yards and mast ! 
Her sheets are sheets of flame !—She’s nearing fast ! 


* * * * 


It scares the sea-birds from their nests. 
They dart and wheel with deaf ’ning screams ; 
Now dark,—and now their wings and breasts 
Flash back disastrous gleams. 
0, sin, what hast thou done on this fair earth ? 
The world, O man, is wailing o’er thy birth.”’ 


At last the spectre horse appears— 


«© Onward he speeds. His ghostly sides 
Are streaming with a cold, blue light. 
Heaven keep the wits of him who rides 
The spectre-horse to-night ! 
His path is shining like a swift ship’s wake ; 
He gleams before Lee’s door like day’s grey break. 


* * * aa 


The spirit-steed sent up a neigh. 
It seemed the living trump of hell, 
Sounding to call the damn’d away, 
To join the host that fell. 
It rang along the vaulted sky: the shore 
Jarr’d hard, as when the thronging surges roar. 


It rang in ears that knew the sound : 
And hot, flush’d cheeks are blanch’d with fear. 
And why does Lee look wildly round ? 
Thinks he the drown’d horse near ? 
He drops his cup—his lips are-stiff with fright. - 
Nay, sit thee down !—It is thy banquet night. 


“I cannot sit. I needs must go : 

The spell is on my spirit now. 

I go to dread—I go to wo !”” 

O, who so weak as thou, 
Strong man !—His hoofs upon the door-stone, see, 
The shadow stands !—His eyes are on thee, Lee !— 


” + ” + 


He’s now astride the spectre’s back. 

With rein of silk, and curb of gold. 

Tis fearful speed !—the rein is slack 

Within his sensless hold : 
Nor doth he touch the shade he strides—upborne 
By an unseen power.—God help thee, man forlorn ! 


He goes with speed ; he goes with dread ! 
And now they’re on the hanging steep ! 
And, now ! the living and the dead, 
They’ll make the horrid leap ! 
The horse stops short ;—his feet are on thewerge. 
He stands, like marble, high above the surge. 


And, nigh, the tall ship yet burns on, 
With red, hot spars and crackling flame. 
From hull to gallant, nothing’s gone. 
She burns, and yet’s the same ! 
Her hot, red flame is beating, all the night, 
On man and horse, in their cold, phosphor light. 


Through that cold light the fearful man 
Sits looking on the burning ship. 
Thou ne’er again wilt curse and ban. 
How fast he moves the lip ! 
And yet he does not speak, nor make a sound ? 
What see you, Lee,—the bodies of the drown’d ? 


“| look, where mortal man may not— 

Into the chambers of the deep. 

I see the dead, long, long forgot— 

I see them in their sleep. 
A dreadful power is mine, which none can know, 
Save he who leagues his soul with death and wo.”’ 


* * * 


The far, low west is bright no more. 

How still it is! No sound is heard 

At sea, or all along the shore, 

But cry of passing bird. 
Thou living thing,—and dar’st thou come so near 
These wild and ghastly shapes of death and fear ? 
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Now long that thick, red light has shone 
On stern, dark rocks, and deep, still bay, 
On man and horse that seem of stone, 
So motionless are they. 

But now its lurid fire less fiercely burns : 

The night is going—faint, gray dawn returns. 






That spectre-steed now slowly pales ; 
Now changes like the moonlit cloud. 
That cold, thin light, now slowly fails, 
Which wrapt them like a shroud. 
Both ship and horse are fading into air.— 
Lost, mazed, alone, see, Lee is standing there ! 


The morning air blows fresh on him ; 
The waves dance gladly in his sight; 
The sea-birds call, and wheel, and skim— 
O, blessed morning light ! 

He doth not hear that joyous call; he sees 

No beauty in the wave; he feels no breeze. 


os * * 
Thou stranger to earth’s beauty—human love, 
There’s here no rest for thee, no hope above ! 


The hot sun beats upon his head. 
He stands beneath its broad, fierce blaze, 
As stiff and cold as one that’s dead : 
A troubled, dreamy maze 
Of some unearthly horror, all he knows— 
Of some wild horror past, and coming woes. 


The gull has found her place on shore; 
The sun’s gone down unto his rest ; 
All’s still but ocean’s weary roar— 
There stands the man unblest. 
But, see, he moves—he turns, as asking where 
His mates!—Why looks he with that piteous stare ? 


Go, get thee home, and end thy mirth ! 
Go, call the revellers again ! 
They’ve fled the isle; and o’er the earth 
Are wanderers, like Cain. 
As he his door-stone past, the air blew chill. 
The wine is on the board; Lee, take thy fill! 


*‘There’s none to meet me, none to cheer: 

The seats are empty—lights burn out ; 

And I alone, must sit me here : 

Would I could hear their shout !”’ 
Thou ne’er shalt hear it more—more taste thy wine ! 
Silent thou sit’st within the still moonshine.”’ 


A year passes over, and Lee’s growth to courage is 
well described— 


“He walks within the day’s full glare 
A darken’d man. Where’er he comes, 
All shun him. Children peep and stare; 
Then, frighted, seek their homes. 
Through all the crowd a thrilling horror ran. 
They point and say—*‘ There goes the evil man !”’ 


He turhs and curses in his wrath 
Both man and child ; then hastes away 
Shoreward, or takes some gloomy path; 
But there he cannot stay : 
Terror and madness drive him back to men ; 
His hate of man to solitude again. 


Time passes on, and he grows bold— 
His eye more fierce, his oaths more loud. 
None dare from Lee the hand withhold; 
He rules and scoffs the crowd. 

But still at heart there lies a secret fear; 

For now the year’s dread round is drawing near. 


He swears; but he is sick at heart; 

He laughs; but he turns deadly pale. 

His restless eye and sudden start— 

These tell the dreadful tale 
That will be told : it needs no words from thee, 
Thou self-sold slave to fear and misery. 


Bond-slave of sin, see there—that light ! 
«* Ha! take me—take me from its blaze!” 
Nay, thou must ride the steed to-night! 
But many weary days 
And nights will shine and darken o’er thy head, 
Ere thou wilt go with him to meet the dead. 


Again the ship lights all the land; 

Again Lee strides the spectre-beast ; 

Again upon the cliffthey stand— 

This once thou’lt be released !— ° 
Gone horse and ship; but Lee’s Jast hope is o’er; 
Nor laugh, nor scoff, nor rage, can help him more. 
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His spirit heard that spirit say, 
‘<Listen |—I twice have come to thee. 
Once more—and then a dreadful way! 
And thou must go with me!”’ 
Ay, cling to earth as sailor to the rock! 
Sea-swept, suck’d down in the tremendous shock. 
* . * 
Who’s yonder on that long, black ledge, 
Which makes so far into the sea? 
See ! there he sits, and pulls the sedge— 
Poor, idle Matthew Lee! 
So weak and pale ? A year and little more, 
And thou didst lord it bravely round this shore ! 


Here to interrupt the story for a moment, and play the 
critic, wehave the word sedge, merely as a rhyme for 
ledge. Sedge does not grow on the rocks of the sea; 
and moreover the whole stanza is but a copy of Words- 
worth in style and thought. 





‘«*And on the shingles now he sits, 

And rolls the pebbles ’neath his hands; 

Now walks the beach; then stops by fits, 

And scores the smooth, wet sands; 
Then tries each cliff, and cove, and jut, that bounds 
The isle ; then home from many weary rounds. 


They ask him why he wanders so, 
From day to day, the uneven strand ? 
—* I wish, I wish that I might go! 
But I would go by land ; 
And there’s no way that I can find—TIve tried 
All day and night!’’—He look’d towards sea, and 
sigh’d. . 


It brought the tear to many an eye, 
That, once, his eye had made to quail. 
‘* Lee, go with us ; our sloop rides nigh ; 
Come ! he!pus hoist her sail.’’ 
He shook.—** You know the spirit-horse I ride | 
He’|l let me on the sea with none beside !”’ 


He views the ships that come and go, 

Looking so like to living things. 

O! ’tis a proud and gallant show 

Of bright and broad-spread wings, ; 
Flinging a glory round them, as they keep [deep 
Their course right onward through the unsounded 


And where the far-off sand-bars lift 
Their backs in long and narrow line, 
The breakers shout, and leap, and shift, 
ind send the sparkling brine 
Into the air ; then rush to mimie strife :— 
Glad creatures of the sea! How all seems life !— 


* ~ * 


The rocks are dripping in the mist 
That lies so heavy off the shore. 
Scarce seen the running breakers;—list 
Their dull and smother’d roar ! 
Lee hearkens to their voice.—* I hear, I hear 
You call.—Not yet!—I know my time is near !’” 


And now the mist seems taking shape, 
Forming a dim, gigantic ghost,— 
Eno mous thing !—There’s no escape; 
*Tis cldse upon the coast. 
Lee kneels, but cannot pray.—Why mock him 0 ? 
‘The ship has clear’d the fog, Lee, see her go ! 


* * * 


In thick, dark nights he’d take his seat 

High up the cliffs, and feel them shake, 

As swung the sea with heavy beat 

Below—and hear it break 
With savage roar, then pause and gather strength, 
And then, come tumbling in its swollen length. 


But the time for the third visit arrives— 


The darkness, like a dome of stone, 
Ceils up the heavens.—’Tis hush as death— 
All but the ocean’s dull, low moan. 
How hard Lee draws his breath ! 
He shudders as he feels the working Power. 
Arouse thee, Lee! up! man thee for thine hour !~~ 


Tis close at hand ; for there, once more, 
The burning ship. Wide sheets of flame 
And shafted fire she show’d before ; 
Twice thus she hither came ;— 

But now she rolls anaked hulk, and throws 

A wasting light ; then, settling, down she goes* 


*Settling down appears in the Idle Man, where the boat sinks. 
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And where she sank, up slowly came 
The Spectre-Horse from out the sea. 
And there he stands! Elis pale sides flame. 
He’ll meet thee shortly, Lee. 

He treads the water as a solid floor 

He’s moving on. Lee waits him at the door.”” 


And so he mounts for the third and last time, and the 
spectre, leaping the cliff, plunges with him into the sea. 

And now to finish what I have to say of the Buccaneers, 
Though the author is largely indebted to Wordsworth for 
his very simplicity, and to Coleridge for his abruptness ; 
and though often-times he is affectedly rough, and af- 
fectedly low, still his poemis one ofthe extraordinary 
things of the age. 

The next poem iscalled the CuanGes or Home. It 
is a paltry affair, take it altogether; yet here and there 
ene meets with a fine idea, 

*« While he his long staff finger’d, as he spoke 
In sounds so low, they scarce the stillness broke. 
* * * 
‘*For love is meditative; close it clings, 
And thoughtful, to earth’s simple, silent things. 
« . * 
—————_——— ‘‘ her head she slowly shook, 
And something mutter’d, as in talk with one 
Whom no one saw;—then said—* It must be done!’ 
rhe Dyine Raven is well enough, though nothing 
o speak of. One idea, however, is amazingly like a pas- 
sage to be found in the Book of Paul Allen. 
** Thy mate is calling to the white piled clouds, 
And asks for thee— 
says Dana. 
«The stork, while mounted on the driving blast, 
Inquired of every wandering cloud that past— 
Where all his beautiful companions were,” 
says Allen, 


The rest of the same poem to the Dying Raven, is but 
a piece of Bryant, with a new title-page. 


The FRAGMENT oF AN EpistLeE—poor stuff ; to be 
pardoned only for the grateful and affectionate feeling 
that pervades it. Such feelings however are not poetry, 


when they are uttered in prose, 


But the silliest thing in the book is the CLuMmpP oF 
Daisies.—For example, 


‘Ve Daisies gay, 
This fresh spring day 
Close gather’d here together, 
To play in the light, 
To sleep all the night, 
To abide through the sullen weather 


Ye creatures bland, 
A simple band, 
Ye free ones, link’d in pleasure, 
And link’d when your forms 
Stoop low in the storms, 
And the rain comes down without measure :”’ 


But the following would atone for a good many pages 
of Wordsworthian childishness—though to be sure, it re- 
minds you of Byron’s— 


‘*ForI was as it were a child of thec,”’ 
and Wordsworth’s everlasting— 


“Thoughts that lie too deep for tears, 
Whenever he comes nigh— 
The splendor of the grass; the glory of the flower, 


or something of the sort—I forget the phrase. 


**And when I grieve, O, rather let it be 

That [—whom nature taught to sit with her 

On her proud mountains, by her rolling sea— 

Who when the winds are up, with mighty stir 

Of woods and waters—fee] the quick’ning spur 

To my strong spirit ;—who, as mine own child, 

Do love the flower, and in the ragged bur 

A beauty see—that I this mother mild 

Should leave,—and go with care, and passions fierce 
and wild!’ 


P. S. The sooner Mr. Dana is ** encouraged to under- 


take something more than this small beginning,’ the 
better. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Of a truth, an editor of a paper would have a beau- 
tiful time of it, if he suffered any thing on earth to 
disquiet him. Letters by the half-peck, newspapers 
by the wheelbarrow-load, advice by the cargo, with 
now and then to be sure a five dollar note or so, ora 
handful of sugar-plums. ‘lake a few samples in 
proof. 

The writer of the following, whom I do not know, 
and whose initials | cannot make out (the post-mark 
however is, Middletown, and the postage paid is 18 3-4 
cents) is offended because, being repeatedly attacked 
by the Argus, I have at last thought proper to reply ; 
offended because I talk about myself, when for the 
last four years, you could hardly open a paper with- 
out seeing my name at full length in some part of it, 


tion—offended because, though he gets for his 2,50, 
more matter, and better matter than he ever had in 


ed man to his calumniators. Be it so—let him be of- 
fended. 
paper shall be discontinued. 


should be stopped forthwith. 
ronize me. 


change for advertisements and political pasquinades, 
and school-boy selections. 


cles your paper contains of yourself—(1) I have often 
consoled myself with the idea that next week—next week 


are about right in calling him so, but then you needn’t 
one, John, Neal, who has a higher opinion of you than I 
have, but if you say much more, yes, any more about 
“ that ar Argus man,”’ or Boston Buck-Buctail, I believe it 
is, or—** that ar d——d Jackson Jew,” in New-York,’ I 
subscribers. I will not pay $2 50 per year for the high and 
ages are liars—for I can find it out, and have, by Mr. 
Newton’s papers. Yours, &c. pO 
August Ist, 1828. 


no denying that ; but the truth is that much of it was lying on hand, and_ that 


the paper was already occupied with it. 


runs thus— 
** So you and the Argus, I see, are hard at it. 


electioneering-judges. 
spare not—lift up thy voice like a trumpet,”’ &c. 


better part of it, J am sure, every manis a gainer by 


the light will come down again.”” 
Boston August 4th, 1828. 


avowed ly m consequence thereof. 


page. 





will revive. 





—next week,and still next week ,would bring a termination 

em; but this next,week like a yesterday (Tomorrow? : - 
of thei; bt har: = ea ay ( ) however, I grant you the right of self-defence, I am unable 
has never come—I «re not a fig whether ** that are Argus 


man’”’ is a liar or scoundrel—(by the way, I suspect you 


will just thank you to erase my name from your list of 


lofty privilege of knowing that the aboved named person- 


1) The paper alluded to here was absolutely overcharged wih se/f—there’s 


g ** Sauve 
qui peut’? must be the motto on the banner of the corps 
editorial when the Yankee is giving them chase, But 
don’t complain, my good fellow, that you get more kicks 
than coppers for your efforts against lottery-offices—ten- erately misrepresent, where detection and punishment(1) 
der-hearted magistrates (who discharge from a cloud of} were sure to follow—and follow speedily. 
circumstances because no particular particle of the mist , 
that makes up the cloud is enough to cover that culprit 


all over)—composers or compositors of a felony—and| take an advantage of your antagonist, where it could not 
Against all these ‘Cry aloud,|be done fairly and manfully—and that, however one 


doing his duty to the public faithfully and without fear. 
There may a momentary cleud sweep across the deep 
blue, (1) and “ obscure the solar ray’’-—but—never fear; 


(2) Amistake—there is no cloud even here upon the Yankee. The sub- * . me . 
scription-list has always kept increasing. What I complained of, was, that while tribute to the value of my labors, ora more sincere ex 


the publisher Jost ten subscribers by my doing my duty, he did not get more pression of regret at my departure, than that which 
than three in consequence of that duty being doue—that is but two or three] was given by the proprietor, I could not desire. 


poetry in the Yankee has been poor stuff. Now it 


The next—a very affectionate affair, purporting to 
be written by “ Wm. Lioyd Garrison, late editor of 
the Philanthropist,” andsent through the post-office 
unsealed—praying meto disabuse the public about 
his withdrawal from the Philanthropist ; assuring me 
that the publisher and he parted on good terms, and 
that I was furnished with a copy of the Philanthropist 
which contained his resignation, and that a more hon- 
orable tribute to the value of his labors, or a more sin- 
cere expression of regret at his departure, than that 
which was given by the publisher, he could not de- 
sire—(May be so,)—Stop—an abridgment will never 
do—the editor of the Philanthropist (a moral and re- 
ligious paper) shall be allowed to speak for himself, 
It may be a lesson tohim hereafter, and all those who 
charge the editor of the Yankee with being abusive, 


accompanied with abuse, or insult, or misrepresenta-|0r with a want of either moderation or magnanimity. 


Recollect while you are reading the epistle of Mr. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, however, that he and I are to- 


his life for the money, he gets over and above, in-| tal strangers to each other ; that I never heard his 
stead of advertisements, the reply of an injur-|name before ; that he began the attack and repeated it 


till | was obliged to give him a blow—that I never 


He has only to give me his name, and his| Saw the copy of his resignation alluded to, (for I never 
Nay—notwithstanding| read the Philanthropist, nor hardly any other news- 
his good opinion of me, if | knew his name, his paper paper)—and that the following letter was sent omen 
I want nobody to pat-| through the Post-Office !—and then say whether he 
If the Yankee be not worth more than] eserves to be treated so kindly. 

2,50 a year, after striking out all that relates to my- 
self, then let the subscribers give their money in ex- 


To the editor of the Yankee. 

S1r—You seem to pride yourself upon the excellence 
of your moral character, as illustrated since your re- 
turn from England. This is a pardonable vanity, if it 
arise from a consciousness of well-doing. I do not b!ame 


y . . | you for boasti rely— y ent 
«Mr. Neat,—I am absolutely tired of the long arti-|; oasting, merely—nor for endeavoring to repel 


the charges of your adversaries. A good name, once 
lost, is seldom reclaimed : repentance and tears may ob- 
tain before God, but they cannot always efiace the re- 
membrance of vicious deeds from among men. While, 


to perceive why you should assume a privilege, which be- 
longs to no individual on earth, however high in dignity 


take up your whole paper for it, though)—There is no or low im pollution,—the privilege of abusing and mis- 


representing whatsoever and whomsoever you please. * 

A friend has just placed in my hands the Yankee of 
last week, which contains the following statement. In 
your reply to the Portland Argus, you say : 

** Most of those who have began a like war with me, 
are now put aside from their editorial births ; and you, 
the author of this attack onme, will assuredly follow. 
There’s the Philanthropist-tan—the Cadet-man—-the 
Saturday-evening-post-man—they are all turned out of 
office.”” 

I have always supposed, that a strict regard for truth, 
was a fundamental principle inethics. Pray, sir, is this 


the rest (about the Argus-fellow) was prepared without knowing how much of | your opinion ? If it be, your creed and practice libel each 


other, Or is it one of the prominent beauties of Utilita- 


The next letter | opened, by the same night’s mail rianism, that a man may lie roundly, whenever he fan- 


cies it may subserve his own or another’s interest, or af- 
ford him a pitiful and temporary triumph ? 

Sir, I have mistaken your character. I did not sup- 
pose—notwithstanding my knowledge of your vulgarity, 
your abusiveness, and your brazen arrogance—I did not 
suppose that you were so imbecile or stupid, as to delib- 


I was ever 


disposed to believe, that, in your various controversies, 
you were magnanimous to a fault—that you scorned to 


might reasonably complain of your abuse, he could not of 


With the mass of the community J think, and with the} your candour. 


The Yankee of the 23d inst. convinces me, that you 
combine in your disposition the depravity of falsehood 
with the meanness of revenge. 

You know, sir, that my retirement was voluntary .(2) 
You were furnished with a copy of the Philanthropist, 
which contained my resignation ; and a more honorable 


My con- 
tinuance as editor of the Philanthropist was longer than 


The next is a magnificent piece of poetry—see last | I at first proposed ; for I gave Mr. White distinctly to un- 
Heretofore, with a very few exceptions, the derstand at the commencement, that it would be but 


temporary, and that I would not obligate myself fora 
single month. And yet, sir, you have the egregious folly, 
the egotism, the impudence, and the audacity to say, 
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that I have been turned out of office—because, forsooth, 
| was foolish enough to deny your infallibility !!! What 
inflation! You seem to imagine, with one of Shakspeare’s 
characters in Much Ado about Nothing, that ‘* he is now 
as valiant as a Hercules, that ouly tells a lie, and swears 
toit.’ I think Falstaff, if he were living, would no longer 
boast of having vanquished ‘* eleven men in buckram.”’ 
| think your veracity and courage would take the pre-em- 
inence. 

I confess, sir, that I am somewhat offended with your 
freedom in mentioning inthe same breath, aad placing 
inthe same company, ‘‘ the Philanthropist-man’’ with 
«the Cadet-man’’ and ‘* the Saturday-evening-post- 
man.”? They stand about as high in my estimation as in 
yours; and I am not‘ambitious to acknowledge their e- 
quality, nine 

Thisletter is written expressly for private perusal, but 
youare at liberty to use it as you may think proper. My 
only desire is, as an act of justice, that you will retract 
your assertion, as far as it relates to myself. I have two 
good reasons for this request. The one is—an unwilling- 
ness to have a single reader of the Yankee imagine, that 
you were instrumental, in any degree, to my withdrawal 
from the Philanthropist—you! The other—that the pub- 
lic mind may be disabused of the untruth, that I was 
ejected from office. It is important to me that this cor- 
rection be made. My reputation, trifling as it is, is worth 
something : if I lose it, I lose the means whereby J obtain 
my daily bread. (3) ; 

With much soberness, I remain yours, 
Won. Lioyp GarRRIson, 
- Late editor of the Philanthropist. 

Boston, July 30, 1828.” 


(1) Punishment? 


(2) False. Idid not know it—nor do I now helieve it. People are not so 


sensitive, unless they have been made sore about something. 


(3) Young man—a word of advice to you before we part. He who offers 
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obliged involuntarily to read your acquittal. 
Mr. Vampire, how shall I get out of this dilemma? for my 


longer peruse the Argus with pleasure ; and longer to 


will forever disgust me. I therefore have concluded, that 
as ** The Yankee”’ is of the farrier-breed, and that as 
its editor occasionally thinks of the public good, as well as 
some other little fine things about this time of life, that in 
consequence of these fagts, and the late complaint of 
** more kicks than coppers,” I hereby signify my wish to 
change the object of my vision, for one year, and herewith 
transmit you the 250 ‘* rhino’s’’ bagged up, so that here- 
after, from me at least, you may have less kicks than 
coppers.* 
Dear sir, please send the ‘‘ Yankee’’ to the store of 
Yours, &c. 








* The Argus, I am assured on good authority, lost twenty-four subscribers 
on one list last week; and I know of several more. So much for the effect of 
truth.-- Ed. Yankee. 

The next, another might regard as a dun—but I 
scorn so to receive it. 


‘¢ [ll thank you for that are trifle if it’s all the same to 
you ;I am hard up for the needful. I den’t know what 
the au.ount is that you owe me, but you do probably, after 
deducting the subscription to the Yankee. 

Ihave a great deal to say to you about matters and 
things in general, but will not trouble you now, as I have 
not time at thismoment. I know how you get on as an 
editor, but 1 want to know how you get onas J. N. So 
be so good as to fill me a sheet about the private man.”’ 


The next—though abominably sharp, is too good 


for the waste-paper draw. 
For the Yankee. 








outrage, cannot look for courtesy in reply. You may not always have the edi- ple to write novels—you would do better td advise them | hy James Wm. Miller, and devoted to the early no- 
tor of the Yankee to deal with, “He, though he might punish you for your im-|to burn up nine tenths of those which are already written. 


pudence and folly forbears. Another having the power, may not. He would —I hav read a or > . und . | 
not refuse justice to anybody ; another might to one who should dare to send I have . wt eat many, yet I found but very few, | 


him such a letter im such a way. 


The next was a copy of verses—a song of forty- 


hardly one in twenty, but what I thought the time I had 
spent in reading, thrown away. Instead of advising peo- 
ple to stretch a story, they can write upon ten pages, 


five stanzas, aboutthe “ Samer or Dover,”—with| through eight or n'ne hundred pages, you had better ad- 


the following P. S. “ Give the Argus a tuck for me.” vise them to get the whole into five if possible. 


** A sailor of Dover of excellent parts, 

Who for wit and beauty quite conquer’d the heart 
Of many a damsel of beauty so bright— 

And of this strange ditty. with speed J will write— 


** And show you the turnings and windings of fate, 
And how that his sorrows were ever so great, 
And how that he came to his love at the last 


When all the rough scenes of his troubles were past.”’ 


six cents postage, and sealed with shoemaker’s wax. 


The next—but I am interrupted—a good natured 
fellow who appears determined to change the cry of] ing in it, upon ten pages. 


more kicks than coppers to more coppers than kicks 


has sent me a bag full of cents, with an order for the 


Yankee for one year.— 


Itis, 1 
should suppose, contrary to your doctrine of wtility for you 
to encourage any one to write that, which it would be a 
waste of time to read. 

Taking a good story of ten pages, and mixing it up with 
love-ditties and other silly trash, so gs to scatter it over 
nine hundred pages, is like reducing to powder a lump of 
pure gold, and mixing it witha heap of earth.—A_ writer, 
if he wishes to do good, should endeavor to express as 
much as possible, in as few words as possible. People in 
general don’t have much time to read, and they ought to 
be supplied with something worth reading. 1 am quite 
sure, that I can take almost any novel of three hundred 
pages, and put the whole story, and all that is worth read- 
Most of those who read nov- 
els, read them to amuse or to pass away the time—very 
few read them for instruction. Jnstruct the generality of 
novel readers !—you might as well instruct a goat—they 
don’t want to be instructed—they never make any moral 


> 


me ae 3 - reflections upon any thing they read. The greater part 
Mr. Evrron,—I have been for many years support! oF novel-readers are things made up of artand fashion, 
ing the Argus, and have of late thought of trying ‘“‘ The ; 


Yankee.”’ 


/ : - : ~ |somethéng in theshape of women, creatures who think 
But then to find who isthe editor and his re P ’ 


“ - . that to be always in the fashion, to have nothing to do 
character too.—Why to be candid, I have been afraid, lest d é . nen 
’ : ; ut 5 ‘ 
I should exhale the pestiferous breath of the vampire, as but to dress, saunter about and read novels, is the height 


my old favourite, the Argus, would have it; and relying 
upon the pledge lately given to the public, I did expect 


of human felicity. 
Now if there are any men, that are “* great, strong and 


“ . é : wise,’’ I, in the simplicity of common sense, would advise 
ata this, to see you unmasked; and that the keen dissect-| thom to do something of more consequence than to write 
ing knife of F. O. S. would have displayed you by piece- 


meals, in all your horrid deformity, as the monster, whose 
foul breast, acd immoral life, had becoine the scourge ef 


our peaceful society. Methought, the alarm sounded 
would have been the watch-word, for your ‘* walkin 
papers.” 


novels. 
The next is very gratifying. It is concerning the 
,| establishment of an infant-school here—one of the 


ales : | kindest and wisest of all the benevolent institutions 
And it will not appear strange if under such 


sad circumstances, I did inwardly rejoice that there was a of our age. 


It would not be going too far, perhaps, 


champion, whose brow was likely to receive the laurel-|to say, that in England they attribute more good to 


wreath ; who had. fearlessly undertaken with his giant- 
like quill, to trace with unerring accuracy the histo- 


ry of your fouldeeds. But what was my disappointmen 


their infant-schools than to any others whatever. In 
, | fact, they entertain the most exalted notions of their 


and chagrin, after untwisting hi#< long-yarns,” to find utility—for there they have the proof before them. 


the boy had really blowed out and left you, the ruinous 


Mr. Neat—TI have been much pleased with the inter- 


and dangerous Neal, to poison undisturbed the morals of|est you have manifested in the children and youth of this 


our community. Is it possible I have been paying for this 
‘“‘ whistle,’ these many years, and just now, when I ex- 


town, since you came among us. And I have been encour- 
aged from what I have noticed in your paper, to address 


pected a full-blaze of light, to be gagged with a pledge so| you onthe subject of early education.—It has often been 


amply redeemed, and with merely light sufficient to dis- 
cover that impenetrable darkness had settled on the chain- 
pion himself, and that following him, we should both fall| acter of those who are now children. 


into the ditch together. 


Why, surely I have been noosed long enough. I expected 
to find the sentence of your condemnation, when lo, I was|of them, are beginning to feel that itis. They are begin- 


remarked, and very correctly, that the future happiness 
and prosperity of our country, will depend upon the char- 
Is itnot very im- 
portant then, that these children should be early and well 
educated ? Many parents and ‘others, who have the care 








“Mr. Neat—I marvel greatly at your advising peo-| 





And now /ning to see that children are mpch sooner capable of con- 


tracting habits, which afterwards become fixed principles 
chagrin at the tremendous explosion is complete. I can no| of action, than they were often aware of. 


And no one 


who is at all acquainted with the assimilating nature of 
pay for it, will displease me; and then to think of the boy,|the human mind ; and with the fact that it is almost im- 
possible to eradicate impressions received in very early 
life, will doubt the utility of early education. 
really pleasant to observe the interest that is excited 
among many in this town upon this subject. 
of good, not only to this place, but to the country. Soime 
have thought of establishing an infant schoo! here, if they 
could obtain funds enough for its support. 
prove to be (to quote your motto) for ‘‘the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number,’’ to many of those inte- 
resting little creatures, who are now suffering all the de- 
privations of poverty. Excluded by their age from the 
public schools, provided for the benefit of elder children ; 
they are often seen in the streets dirty and ragged, pre- 
senting a disgusting spectacle, to those who pass them. 
It is for this class of children that the infant school affords 
a refuge ; and while it promotes the happiness of the 
children, it enables their parents to earn their livelihood 


It is 


It is an omen 


Which might 


with more ease, and satisfaction ; and aflords to the pat- 
riotic, and benevolent, an opportunity of doing good, that 
will be durable and operative. As [ presume you are 
much better acquainted with the subject of infant schools 
than I am, I shall merely submit the above to your dispo- 
sal, A.C 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBBRS OF THE YANKEE, 
The Boston Literary Gazette, heretofore edited 














tice of new and forth-coming books, both foreign and 
native, is now united with the YanKer. 
The title of this paper henceforth will be 
THE YANKEE 

anp Boston Literary Gazette. 
It will be conducted by John Neal and James Wil- 
liam Miller ; and at or before the expiration of three 
months, unless something not now anticipated should 
occur, it will be printed in Boston, and published both 
in Portland and Boston, in the present shape, though 
in much better style, and at the same price to the 
present subscribers, or at $3 00 in adv. or 3 50 other- 
wise, to future subscribers until the end of the year : 
after which, that is, on the first of January 1829, it is 
intended to improve its appearance and character. 
Unwilling to obtrude either general or particular 
promises of improvement, where too much may be 
expected, the editor of the Yankee prefers appeal- 
ing to the prospectus of the Yankee as originally put 
forth, to show what ntay be rationally hoped for. 
That paper has now been published about seven 
months. It will speak for itself. Whether he has 
done more or less than he promised, or more or less 
than was anticipated, it is not for him to say ; but 
this he will say, that he has done at least ten times 
as much ashe undertook to do, according to what 
he understood to be the nature of his contract, and 
the duty of an editor in this country. 

One other remark, and hehas done. While he 
intends to take care ofthe interest of Portland as 
hitherto, that of Boston will receive adarge part of 
his attention, and the whole of the associate editor’s, 
who will reside there. In fact, the paper will be 
much less loca] than it ever has been. It is intend- 
ed to place it upon high ground for the guardianship 
of our native literature, and for the dissemination of 
sound principles of utility. 

The subscribers to the Boston Literary Gazerre 
will receive the Yankee by this mail, in lieu of 
that paper. If they do not choose to continue their 


names for the Yanxee anp Boston Literary Ga- 





ZETTE as above united, they will be so obliging as to 
return their papers by mail, directed to Portland 
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It is not often that we meet with such poetry as the fol- 
lowing. It is worth a volume of that which men read 
now-a-days for poetry. 

THOUGHTS DURING A DOG-DAY’S 
TWILIGHT, 


Blow, blow thou summer gale 

And mightily prevail ! 

Upon thy strong, but noisless wings 

Thou comest from the unfathomed sky, 

And thrill’st my slumbering heart’s deep springs 
With a new life and startling energy: 


Ye spirit stirring winds! Ye tell 

Of things my bosom loveth well ; 

Along your unstained path ye sweep, 
Laden with fond imaginings and deep 
And solemn sympathies, that find 
Loud echoes inthe awakened mind. 


The numberless dwellers of the earth, 
Each by some secret sense, 
From the first moment of their birth, 
Have felt thy gladdening influence. 
Beside the Alpine ridge thy breath 
Hath nourished the pining flower. 
Each green thing by thy power 

Hath burst from winter’s leaden death. 


Along the meadow playfully dost thou pass, 
Lapping the dewdrops from the shining grass ; 
Pealing along the abyss, thy voice is loud ; 
In the high heavens clear and cold; 
And trumpeting its course, thou bearest the cloud 
With the dark thunder sleeping in its fold. 
Thou touchest now the wind-harp, and each string 
Gives out delicious jargoning. 


And now through each recess 

Of the vast rocking wilderness, 
Filling its solitudes with voice of wail, 

Moves on the heavy gale. 

To thee the sweating reaper bares his breast, 
And panting ’neath the dead sky’s sultry heat, 
Whilst languidly his labouring pulses beat, 

He woos thy gentle and serene unrest. 


But these 
Are not the sole remembrances 
That throng upon me as with dimmed roar, 
(Evenas an uncurbed torrent, white with foam, 
l.eaps through the outjutting gorges of its mountain-home, ) 
Through my lone casement, the loud west doth pour. 


Upon thine unseen way 

Thou movest liké a monarch’s word, 
Which from the farthest east to west is heard ;— 
To which the nations bend them and obey. 

Thou speakest of the Eternal One 
In thy low whispers, till my heart is stirred, 
Inwardly, as ifa single bird 

Had sung in the degp woods alone. 


And when the tempests shake 

The elms that overhang the lake, 

Or rising upward, till at length 
They strike the cliff-trees in their rooted strength, 
And from its nest toss out the eagle’s brood 

Into the sunless solitude, 
Or drive the dun-clouds through the heavens bare, 
In each and all, oh God! I see Thee there: 

*Tis this that thrills my heart, 
And makes the life pulse bound with sudden start. 


Whether thy swelling surges heavily roll ; 

Or moving onward like a forest stream, 

Thy low soft breezes steal into my soul 

Like the rich notes from lovers’ lutes that teem,— 
Heard by the maid amid the pauses of her dream ; 

In all thy forms and aspects,—howsoe’er 


—— 


Thy power is shown, whether ingove or fear, 

Thou art a shadow—type—a setter forth 

Of him whose power o’ershadows heaven and earth. 
P. Y. 


Obliged to Lovericur for this ; it is really a pretty 

specimen of what folks are willing to receive for poetry. 
For the Yankee? 

“T had to look in the dictionary sometime ago to spell 
kat-ur-pil-ur—though ten years ago | dis-pelled a 
whole seminary from a fruit tree, which has not since 
been infested by would-be butterflies—(1I can show a 
trophy—not a scalp,but a deserved scar.) And I have 
just looked again—not in Johnson, which I never 
saw but once,—but in Ainsworth, that “ heteroge- 
neous conglomeration” of logoi, verba, mots—words, 
words, words—and I found the following among the 
fantastics. 

* Astrea—and many other goddesses, lived on 
earth in the golden age ; but one after another, of- 
fended by men’s vices, fled to heaven. She, being 
the goddess of justice, staid longest.” 

Midsummer, 1828, Vale, DEA—R. 
I must keep my promise, seeing I have not chang- 
ed my mind ; so here’s a specimen ofa _poetastic he 
that went to ashes unread—poet’s luck. 
COTTAGE MAID--MaAy 1823. 

As lately I wandered, when twilight was throwing 

Its golden fringed curtain around the green hills, 

I saw o’er the meadow a fair maiden going, 

And mingling wild music with that of the rills. 





As lightly she stepped as the lambkins that sported 
In frolicsome glee all the flowery mead o’er, 

And the journeying breezes this lovely maid courted 
And poured in her bosom their odorous store. 


Her robes in the looseness of innocence dowing, 
Around her as gracefully hung, as the leaves 
Round a delicate floweret— 


—— Goodness was blended 
With modesty, sprightliness, sweetness, and love ; 
Oft upward she looked, cheerful vespers ascended, &c. 


A cottage was near ; and her steps thither bending, 

The lambkins and warblers aitended her way ; 

With her last notes the nightingale’s first were then 

blending. (!) 

A stranger at eve in that sweet meadow roaming, 

Might take her for Flora, the goddess of flowers. 

I once thought this piece very Moore-ish—(more- 
ish isa Jonathan word, signifying delicious ; after 
eating his pork and ’tatoes. Jona: will tell you fla 
jacks and “lasses on ’em taste very more-ish.) N. B 
I wrote this before I saw No. 28. 





FACTS, 


The author of the following will please to accept the 
editor’s thanks. Thesubject is one of deep interest,and will 
assuredly be looked into. 

‘* Mr. Neau,—A few days since I received a letter in 
answer from a friend resident near the Penobscot tribe of 
Indians—one perfectly acquainted with their character 
and condition. Thus says he, under date 26th, 7th 
month. 

‘ In answer to the questions proposed by thee, I reply 
in part. There is now but one in this tribe that can read 
and write English. Eight families reside in framed-hous- 
es—a small portion of a nation consisting of about four 
hundred souls. Many of them set about cultivating their 
grounds in earnest in the spring, who afterwards neglected 
them altogether,—so that much is planted that never 
4 comes to maturity, and much sown that is not gathered. 
This is not owing to any want of skill ; for there are four 
families up the river who have farms and stock of which 
they take the best of care. It is owing partly to their 
facilities for obtaining rum, and partly to the uncertainty of 
reaping the fruit of their labours, and to a want of exam- 
ple and encouragement. Like a flock of idle, unruly boys 
they must not only be looked after, but governed for a sea- 
son.’ : 

On another subject, he adds : 

‘ They neglect their concerns entirely when their priest 
is with them. I believe his presence to be the greatest 
possible damage. He is now making arrangements to in- 
struct them in their own language instead of English,— 
probably for the sake of keeping them in ignorance ; for 
it can have no other effect. If our government indulge 
the catholics in this most pernicious of measures, the Lord 
help the poor Indians.” 








These are the-statements of one who knows the cir- 
cumstances of this tribe—the other tribe I believe is simi- 
larly conditioned. Make what use of this you please. 

You say ‘Our present chief rate is a friend to our 
red brethren.’ So thought I, and from him expected some- 
thing decisive in their behalf. Even now, when the inter- 
est of one of the nations has been little consulted in the 
appointment of an agent who resides at an inconvenient 
distance from them, their well-wishers cling to an almost 
forlorn hope. They have nothing against the recently 
selected agent of the Penobscot tribe ; but from his very 
situation he cannot be supposed to know what measures 
their welfare requires. They trust however he did not 
solicit the office merely for the emolument—that he would 
favor rather than injure them, which is as much as can be 
said of any of his predecessors. 

But all that needs to be done cannot be done by an 
agent, though he were the best man fn existence. The 
business must be taken in hand by the legislature. Better 
sweep both tribes from the face of the earth, than permit 
them to remain as they now are.” M. 
ER EEE 

YANKEES, 

Our tempers are shown by our general habits, year af. 
ter year ; not by our behavior, at a particular time. Noth. 
ing can be more absurd, therefore, than to say of a tem- 
perate man, who is quarrelsome in his cups ; or unhappy 
over his wine—that his true character is that which he 
betrays at the dinner table. 

The Yankee character is a very formidable one. Ur 
perverted, and unillaminated, it is full of plain sobriet, 
invincible steadiness, and profound honesty. Illuminatea 
but unperverted, it is often grand, calm and beautiful. 
But, illuminated and perverted—it is terrible. 

When exasperated, or degenerate—or set free from the 
deep and solemn superstition of his fathers ; or exposed, 
in any way, to such a degree of temptation that he falls— 
the highly-gifted Yankee stands, for a little time, abashed 
and trembling—afraid even to lift up his eyes to the high 
place, from which he has fallen—and then, a convulsion 
follows, which instantly determines his fate. He either 
drops upon bis knees and hides his face ; or becomes a re- 
bel to his Maker upon the spot. 

I say this, ‘because I believe it ; and becausé I have 
known such a man. He was one, whose whole character 
underwent a change, while I was looking into his eyes. 
He had probably done that, for which his own heart would 
not forgive him. He neither spoke, nor moved, for a 
considerable time ; he hardly appeared to breathe—he 
stood submissively and like a penitent, before me. But, 
all at once, he reared himself up—shook all over—and I 
beheld, as it were, the transfiguration of the man. 

He became, I thought, less and less like himself, at 
every breath. His eyes grew darker, and more intense ; 
his forehead sterner; and his whole countenance more 
haughty, and resolute. 

His presence affected me wonderfully. It wrought 
upon me like that of aspirit, until I recollected myself. 
He was an extraordinary mun. I had no idea of intellec- 
tual despotism—of absolute and overpowering despotism, 
until I knew that man. He was remarkable fora very 
positive, simple, direct way of saying whatever he did say. 
His manner was cold, solemn and stern ; but so appar- 
ently natural, that no one, probably, ever thought of 
doubting it. Yet I have reason to believe it was artificial. 
He came and went, as he would, among men, witha 
manner, that would not endure either question or rebuke. 
It was not as if he pitied or hated them ; but as if he had 
little or no concern with them ; as ifhe were only a visi- 
ter, from another planet. 
as 
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